tions verge, indeed, on regions of risk. But they exemplify the workings of a mind which attacks problems in its own original way.
And one thing is  certain.    In good  seasons  or bad. Lord Burnham has steadily worked for friendship with our nearest Continental neighbour.    These efforts have taken many forms.    They have found their   happiest   employment   in   social, .intellectual, and literary fields.    They have acted as a leaven in pleasant reunions.    Herein Lord Burnham may well have drawn a moral, from Montesquieu,  or an instruction  from  Taine,   for  the  benefit   of  a   cause which is very real to him.    For the same cause, with ease, lightness, and a sociable unpretentiousness, he will lift a special glass to the Entente, or introduce a   French   Ambassador   to   a   festive   gathering   in London.    In the same spirit he will be found delivering an oration himself;   all with the object of lessening that insularity which in matters intellectual is  still  our  bane.    For   Lord  Burnham,   France  is still right at the heart of European civilisation, and since at her best she extends  her refinements   he does not stop at France.
His foreign interests range wider and deeper. The recent celebrations of the Byron centenary in Athens brought him forward to expound, on behalf of his countrymen, some of those ideas—their roots Hellenic, their branches universal—which still have inexhaustible powers of bearing fruit. High appreciation was his reward in fulfilling this mission, for the simple reason that he had mastered what he himself happily termed " the lingua franca of understanding."
Though often diversified by excursions suck*as
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